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BARTLETT'S CONCORDANCE TO SHAKSPERE. 

To review a great work of reference in a fitting manner 
is by no means an easy task. While it is easy to indulge 
in a few generalities of praise and then to pick flaws, which 
can always be imagined or magnified ; it is very difficult to 
write a review that shall be at all commensurate with the 
dignity of the work to be described, when there is no plot 
that can be abridged, no new point of view from which the 
materials massed may be looked at, no felicity or infelicity 
of style to be remarked on, nothing but the homely virtues 
of accuracv, thoroughness, and unwearied zeal in well-doing 
to be recorded and praised. That these virtues should ob- 
tain the epithet " homely," that this epithet should have 
taken on a slightly unpleasant shade of meaning, argues, 
perhaps, that the timeworn doctrine of the total depravity 
of our race has something yet that may still be said in its 
favor. Accuracy, thoroughness, and unwearied zeal in 
well-doing, what greater or nobler qualities could we ask of 
any man, and yet most of us would rather write a review of 
Mr. Anthony Hope's " Prisoner of Zenda " which can 
hardly be said to put these qualities in evidence for its 
author, than of Mr. Bartlett's " Concordance " which as- 
siiredly puts them in evidence to a marked degree for that 
benefactor of his race. Is it that the desultory critic, loung- 
ing in his easy chair, feels a shame and self-abasement be- 
fore the monument of loving patience and industry that he 
does not feel before the romance dashed oft" at odd hours 
for rapid and careless readers? 

Mr. John Bartlett's name is as familiar to us as the most 
trite of the quotations he has collected ; but his name is now 
associated forever with what is better and more enduring 
than any quotation — with the name of Shakspere. This 
association was indeed begun in 1881 with the publication 
of Mr. Bartlett's " Shakspere Phrase Book," a concordance 
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of phrases rather than of words ; but the lesser light is 
swallowed up in the greater, and it is as the author of " A 
New and Complete Concordance or Verbal Index to Words, 
Phrases, and Passages in the Dramatic Works of Shakspere 
with a Supplementary Concordance to the Poems " that the 
indefatigable worker will obtain his reward with the memory 
of the greatest genius the world has ever known. 

The huge quarto that lies before us bears the imprint of 
that well known firm whose services to English literature, 
and of late to American literature, cannot be over-estimated 
— Messrs. Macmillan and Company, of London and New 
York. It is quite needless to say that in the preparation of 
such a work almost as much depends upon the zeal and 
generosity of the publishers as upon the labors of the author, 
and as mvich again upon the energy and willingness of the 
printers. In the present case the admirable typography is 
due to Messrs R. and R. Clark of Edinburgh. So we have 
the tribute of an American scholar to the greatest of Eng- 
lishmen, printed by Scotchmen, and published by an Anglo- 
American firm — an international undertaking worthy of all 
praise. 

Mr. Bartlett's book embraces 1909 quarto pages in 
double columns, with no lines to a column save in case of 
pages on which a new letter of the alphabet begins, so that 
we have the overwhelming total of aboxit 419,000 lines of 
closelv printed matter. This of course does not mean as 
many references, for one of Mr. Bartlett's great improve- 
ments over his predecessors, like Mrs. Cowden Clarke, will 
be found to lie in the ample space he allows to his quota- 
tions. We are not however interested enough in literary 
statistics to attempt to compute the exact number of 
references. If Mr. Bartlett had regarded such statis- 
tics as of overwhelming value, he could without great trou- 
ble have facilitated their calculation by numbering the re- 
ferences given in each column. He sensibly omitted to do 
this and evidently does not care to have an individual word 
of thanks for every reference. 
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We gather from the modest " note " that serves for pre- 
face, that the Concordance was begun in 1876, that it has 
been delayed from time to time, and prepared chiefly in 
leisure moments. The well known adage about the " little 
busy bee " loses, then, somewhat of its force. The bee em- 
ploys " each shining hour," it is no wonder therefore that it 
makes and stores away honey. The success that follows 
steady and unremitting labor pursued through a greater 
part of ever}' day of a lifetime has been patent to us all for 
ages, but it may be doubted whether any such proof of 
what a man can accomplish during the moments snatched 
from his regular business has ever before been given to the 
world. It would be worth anyone's while, whether he be a 
student of Shakspere or not, to buy this Concordance, cal- 
culate the amount of work it represents, impress upon his 
mind the fact that it was done in leisure moments, and then 
keep it in some conspicuous place to serve both as a warn- 
ing and a comfort. Perhaps, too, bachelors might take 
warning and courage trom the affectionate inscription — " To 
my wife whose ever ready assistance in the preparation of 
this book has made mv labor a pastime." But it is time to 
turn to the particular features of this volume. 

The text adopted is the Globe edition of 1891. Re- 
ference is now made to line as well as to act and scene (ex- 
cept in case of certain phrases) — an immense improve- 
ment over Mrs. Cowden Clarke's long standard volume 
which, however, should never lose its place in our regard. 
As has been noted the citations are given with considerable 
amplitude and reference to the text is thus frequently dis- 
pensed with. Indeed Mr. Bartlett's volume might almost 
claim to be a dictionary of Shaksperian quotations, if not a 
Shaksperian anthologv. A less profitable or interesting task 
than reading one of its crowded pages through, might 
easily be imagined. The verbal index is rendered more 
complete bv the admission of select examples frequently 
illustrating obsolete uses of such verbs as to be, to have, 
to let, of such frequently occurring adjectives and adverbs 
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as much, more, hence, etc., and of pronouns, prepositions, 
interjections, and conjunctions. Furthermore two or more 
words are often joined together as index-words or, practi- 
cally, index-phrases. For example under let there are 
nineteen such phrases as let alone, let-blood, let her go hang, 
etc., of which Mrs. Cowden Clarke has given only one. 
Indeed let in all its parts furnishes Mrs. Clarke with only 
twenty-eight references, while Mr. Bartlett gives about one 
hundred and forty. Following Mrs. Clarke, Mr. Bartlett 
gives such parts as letest and letting as separate index- 
words, but such a part as lets under the main word. This 
may or may not be more convenient for compiler and stu- 
dent, but it is hardly based on logic. The question how far 
let as an auxiliary and let in its sense of hinder should have 
been grouped under one heading by both Mrs. Clarke and 
Mr. Bartlett leads to the larger question whether they were 
warranted in consistently making spelling predominate over 
meaning by the indiscriminate collection under one index- 
word of such different words as tear (to rend) and tear (a 
secretion from the eyes), bear (the verb) and bear (the 
name of an animal.) Most reviewers are agreed that a 
separation was desirable, and we are of the same opinion, 
provided always that too great labor would not have been 
imposed upon the compiler by the separation. Great works 
of reference are not gift-horses to be looked in the mouth 
with critical superciliousness. 

As to the articles a, an and the, an in its sense of and, 
ah and a few other similar words, Mr. Bartlett wisely de- 
termined not to admit them as index-words. They would 
have swelled his volume unnecessarily and have served few 
of the numerous persons likety to consult it. It is true that 
to a minute student of Shakspere's grammar the insignifi- 
cant words a and an, possess considerable interest, but it is 
not at all clear that the compiler of a concordance must 
consider too curiously the special needs of such students 
who will always have access to Dr. Schmidt's invaluable 
" Shakspere-Lexicon " and Dr. Abbott's equally necessary 
" Shaksperian Grammar." Besides would it not have been 
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unfair in Mr. Bartlett to leave nothing for a German stu- 
dent of literature to exercise his mathematical faculties upon 
— to say nothing of his leaving his reviewers scarcely any- 
thing to fault? 

It must not be denied, however, that if one thinks that 
Mr. Bartlett's work includes every phrase or combination of 
words that one may wish to look up, one is likely to be dis- 
appointed. An example taken from personal experience 
will prove this point. We were just in the act of preparing 
this review when a friend whose special interests lie with 
French and German came in to ask us to furnish him with 
some quotations from Shakspere containing the phrase " as 
who should say " which he might use to parallel the French 
" comme qui dirait." At any other time we should have 
taken down Abbott's " Shaksperian Grammar" and read 
to him from section 257 on page 175. But having Bartlett 
on our table we pointed with pride to it and promised to 
furnish him all he wanted in a moment. First we turned 
to " as," but in its twenty odd typical examples found noth- 
ing to our purpose. Then we looked for " as who," but it 
did not appear. Then for " who " but the only " as who " 
example given contained a different verb from " say." Then 
we tried " should " and the numerous columns devoted to 
" say " but without success, and finally went to Abbott as 
we should have done from the beginning. There we found 
two examples given in full and other references. It then 
occurred to us to see whether these references could be 
found in Bartlett. Taking the well known lines from 
Macbeth iii, 6 

"The cloudy messenger turns me his back 

And hums, as who should say, " You'll rue the time 

That clogs me with this answer," 

we found first that they were not cited under " say." Under 
"hum " the passage was found but ended just before the phrase 
we were searching for. Under " me " the same passage was 
found but the phrase under discussion had been again cut 
out. The moral we drew was that while it might have 
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been better for Mr. Bartlett to include such a peculiar phrase 
under " as " as " as who," it was unjust to expect everything 
of him and that Dr. Abbott's valuable book would be as 
valuable as ever. 

But if one is driven to such a petty example of omission, 
one is easily enabled to appreciate the fact that both in scope 
and method Mr. Bartlett's " Concordance " far surpasses 
any work of the kind ever done for Shakspere or anv other 
man. This, of course, is not to be wondered at from one 
point of view for it is natural that as the generations go \>y 
the materials and appliances of scholarship should con- 
tinuallv improve, provided there is no break in the develop- 
ment of our civilization. Whether the character of our 
scholarship improves -pari passu is a question of a different 
sort which we need not attempt to answer here. Nor need 
we grow pessimistic over the fact that the years bring us 
such monuments of industry as this Concordance and Dr. 
Furness's " Variorum Edition " without giving us another 
Shakspere. Again and again we must remind ourselves 
that it is not well to look gift-horses in the mouth. We have 
Shakspere and now we have Bartlett's Concordance and we 
may be content to be thankful for both. Perhaps it might 
not be amiss to wish that some of the latter dav critics who 
write around Shakspere and about him would content them- 
selves with doing useful work of the kind though not in the 
degree (it would be unfair to expect that) exemplified in 
this magnum opus of Mr. Bartlett. 

It remains only to say a few words about the value of a 
Concordance to Shakspere now that the thoroughness and 
the permanent character of the special work under review 
have been pointed out. Many people, impressed by the 
mere volume of Mr. Bartlett's completed enterprise might 
be inclined to doubt the value, in proportion to the labor re- 
quired, of such a minute and painstaking collection of re- 
ferences to the works of any man — even of Shakspere. 
Thev are tempted to regard it as simply another proof of 
the tendency of our aye to over-elaboration. These are the 
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people that complain of the growth of dictionaries, and, 
with more justice, of the increased amount of comment 
upon classical authors. It is, perhaps, easy enough to show 
that if a Concordance to Shakspere be needed at all, it is 
necessary to have as complete and accurate and well 
ordered a work of the kind as possible for the simple rea- 
son that, as no one can ever tell exactly what the needs of 
a person consulting it are likely to be, completeness and ac- 
curacy are really economical both to compiler and publisher. 
That a Concordance to Shakspere is needed is a proposition 
that might be proved by well known method of solvitur 
ambulando. Its necessity is made patent by its well attested 
and perennial usefulness to all sorts of people. It is used 
first by those dreadful bores who fail to find out from their 
patient and long-suffering fellow-beings exactly where a 
quotation is to be found and how it runs. Perhaps this is 
not quite true — perhaps it would be better to say that as 
vShakspereis a most prolific source of quotations, all such per- 
sons should be urged to buy a concordance to his works and 
all help besides this advice be refused to them. It is used 
secondly by that large class of people that deal in quota- 
tions with more or less laudable intentions — the people 
who like to trace up a literarv obligation or to use an apt 
quotation in a speech or to garnish the head of a chapter. 
Of course a special dictionary of quotations will suffice 
many such persons, but a concordance often gives them a 
greater variety to draw from and serves other purposes as 
well. Then, somewhat higher up in the scale are the peo- 
ple who are careful of their diction, who are interested in 
the history of words, who like to quote Shakspere as an 
authority for their every utterance. The wants of these and 
similar classes are not to be considered as exactly binding 
upon compilers or publishers, but they nevertheless count 
for not a little especially in a financial way. It will pay 
any large family to have a Shakspere concordance and this 
will pay the publisher. 

It is almost needless to point out the service of such a 
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work to scholars of all kinds. The special Shaksperian 
student will need it at every turn and the student of Eng- 
lish, whether his tastes be literary or philological will need 
it almost as much. Not merely is it useful from its com- 
pleteness and accuracy of individual reference, thus satis- 
fying the needs of the moment, but in what may be termed 
its collective aspects, its groupings of words and phrases, 
it answers many scholarly purposes and saves immense 
labor. 

He who bestows such a book upon his generation de- 
serves therefore to have bestowed upon him in return that 
highest of appellations — "good and faithful servant." He 
may felicitate himself upon the successful accomplishment 
of a labor from which most men would have shrunk, a 
labor for which he will gain the gratitude of this and sub- 
sequent generations in a measure that must continue to in- 
crease in proportion as the race, and with it the fame of 
Shakspere, expand with the centuries. 

W. P. Trent. 



